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The Principles of Peace 



THE brilliant writer of ** A Twice Interrupted 
Colloquy'' seeks to show that the ** testi- 
mony of our Society against all war*' is untenable. 
His argument, compressed into the narrowest 
compass, appears to stand thus : — 

{a) That the functions and duties of the 
policeman pass by insensible stages into 
the functions and duties of the soldier, 
and that the recognition and acceptance 
of a police force logically and inevitably 
carries with it the recognition of the army 
and of acts of war. 

{b) That the practical carrying out by the 
nation of **our testimony against all war*' 
would lead to the break-up of civil society 
and place it at the mercy of fanaticism 
and lawlessness. 

The writer sums up his position in these words : — 

*' The truth, then, as I seem to see it, is that 
the Sermon on the Mount is to be accepted 
figuratively, and lived, as we live it to-day, in 
the spirit rather than in the letter." 

The view that many parts of the Sermon on 
the Mount are to be accepted figuratively will 
not be questioned, but this thought does not 
carry us far ; for if Christ's words are to have 
any meaning, the truth which is figured must 
be in harmony with the figure, and not in direct 
opposition to it, 







We are driven back, then, at once to the funda- 
mental question which in its ultimate and simplest 
form is : Whether war is in accordance with the will 
and character of God as revealed in Jesus Christ.' 
Those who find it impossible to accept the 
affirmative answer and who have come to close 
quarters with the question, will be familiar 
with the problems which the writer of the 
Colloquy states with such incisive force. The 
real difficulty, however, does not attach to the 
impossibility of drawing a clear line between 
the policeman and the soldier. Sharply defined 
divisions are but rarely found either in nature 
or in ethics. It is impossible to draw the 
line between day and night, but the fact remains 
that light is one thing and darkness is another. 
Our Courts of Law find the utmost difficulty in 
drawing the line between sanity and insanity, 
but no one holds that because the line is indeter- 
minate, the two conditions are the same. And, 
beyond this, it is often extremely difficult to 
draw the line between good and evil, between 
truth and falsehood, between honesty and dis- 
honesty, between making a wise provision for 
the future and selfishness, and, in fact, between 
almost every virtue and its opposing vice. Thus 
it appears at first sight an axiom in ethics that 
we should speak the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth, and that our words and actions 

^ I use the word '* war " in this paper in its popular and 
general meaning. The consideration of border zone cases, 
each of which needs to be judged on its own merits, lies outside 
the scope of my argument. The occasions in which the 
functions exercised by the policeman appear to approach 
nearly to those of the soldier, are not those which men 
think of when they speak of "war," nor are they those the 
preparation for which turns Europe into an armed camp, 
and put an intolerable burden upon its peoples. 



should be transparently truthful ; but how often 
are we asked questions which we cannot answer 
without a breach of confidence, or without 
inflicting a serious injury upon others, and in 
which, moreover, the refusal to give any answer 
would suggest the very thing which it is our duty 
to hide. In these cases we conceal our thoughts 
and appear to give an answer when really we 
have not done so. The Friends in America who, 
in connection with the Underground Railway, 
helped to convoy thousands of negroes from 
slavery to freedom, did not, I imagine, say any- 
thing that was actually untrue, but they deliber- 
ately misled the slave hunters by word and deed, 
putting them upon a false scent. Again, in the 
matter of honesty, is it honest to give a workman 
less than we know him to be worth, because he 
is ignorant of his value, or because he does not 
press his claim ? It probably will not be long 
before the question is asked, whether the employer 
who is in a position to give a living wage, acts 
honestly in giving a less amount to one who has 
no income beyond his wage. Turning to another 
** border zone " illustration, many readers of 
the Examiner may have had anxious questionings 
as to how much of their income they should 
spend upon themselves — is a certain expenditure 
an act of self-indulgence or a legitimate enrich- 
ment of life ? Indeed, illustrations of the 
existence of an ethical border zone might be 
indefinitely multiplied, and the writer of the 
Colloquy, with his gift of humorous illustration, 
could easily make fun of the purists who insist 
upon an old-fashioned morality by showing that 
no clear line can be drawn between truthfulness 
and untruthfulness, between honesty and dis- 
honesty, or between self-denial and self-indulgence, 
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I believe no careful thinker would put muoh 
weight upon this ** border zone" argument.- T4ie^ 
question is' not" whether such a 2one exists- -but 
whether, in their broad features and- essential- 
attributes, the position and functions of the 
policeman, as ordinarily exercised, are com- 
parable with those of the soldier. We know 
that they are not. In the modern State the 
two forces exist — the police and the military. 
They are established and maintained for different 
ends. If their function and purpose were the 
same there would be no need for the double 
organization. The truth of this position is not 
disturbed even if in ** border zone '' cases the 
soldier may occasionally do the work of the 
policeman, or if, under a despotic government, 
policemen may be required to carry out acts of 
lawlessness and injustice. This question has 
been so fully dealt with elsewhere that I need 
not discuss it further.' 

The real difficulty does not lie in casuistic 
distinctions between policeman and soldier. 
H. M. Wallis would, I doubt not, put the main 
insistence upon his other contention that the 
practical carrying out of the testimony of our 
Society against all war would lead to the break-up 
of civil society and place it at the mercy of 
fanaticism and lawlessness. 

I know the difficulties with which this question 
is encompassed. They raise questions in theology 
and abstract thought upon which those who have 

* See among other essays Judp^e, Policemafi and Soldier, 
by Joseph Edmondson (West, Newman & Co., 54, Hatton 
Garden, price 2d.). The author rightly points out that 
the question whether the death penalty is ever justifiable 
under the Christian dispensation is irrelevant to the subject 
of his paper 
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reflected most would perhaps speak with the 
least dogmatism. What is the relation of God 
to the world ? In what sense is the evolution 
of morality a part of the Divine plan, and what 
stage has this evolution reached ?' If we cannot 
ante-date the progress of humanity, what should 
be our attitude towards a morality which we 
recognize as defective, and which in certain 
of its aspects, we believe to be based upon 
unworthy conceptions of the will and character of 
God ? Ought we to be true to that which we 
believe to be the Divine ideal, and is human 
progress the more likely to be served by such 
adherence, or by accepting for work-a-day purposes 
the morality of the day? 

If, in view of these far-reaching considerations, 
which the subject under discussion immediately 
raises, no answer unattended with difficulty can 
be given to the contention of the writer of the 
Colloquy, I would submit that these difficulties are 
incomparably less than those which they have to 
encounter who would have us believe that war, 
such as it actually is, can be in accordance with 
the will and character of God.* Such a belief 

^ *' We are standing, be it remembered, at the very 
beginning of the probable period of civilized human habita- 
tion of this planet. We live in the infancy of our race." — 
Science and a Future Life, W. F. H. Myers. 

^ We are apt to speak of war in an academic sense, forgetful 
of what it really is. The following extract appeared in the 
Yorkshire Post of September 20th, 1904. The Japanese 
might claim with some right, in view of the Russian policy 
in the Far East, that the war was on their part one of self- 
defence : — 

" Prince Radziwill, who has arrived at Chef 00 from 

Port Arthur, bearing despatches from General Stoessel 

. to General Kuropatkin, has been an eye-witness of some 

of the most terrible scenes enacted in modern w^rfar6. 

The temper of the combatants has, he sa}^, reached an 



would have been attended with great difficulty 
even lOO years ago. The truer conception of the 
character of God which has happily, come to us 
in recent years makes the belief well-nigh 
impossible.' 

What then should be the attitude towards the 
Military System, in their capacity as citizens, of 
those who believe that war is contrary to the will 
of God ? Two answers have been given to this 
question. Professor Sanday, in his Outlines of 
the Life of Christ (2nd edition, 1906, pp. 89-90), 
puts forward with great candour the most 



absolutely merciless pitch. No quarter is given on either 
side, and flags of truce and surrender are disregarded. 
General Stoessel has told the garrison that surrender is 
useless, as the Japanese officers would be unable to restrain 
their men from massacre. An illustration of the ferocity 
of the belligerents is mentioned which would be incredible 
if it were not given on such good authority. In one of 
the recent assaults 600 Japanese hoisted the white flag, 
but the Russians ignored it, and the Japanese in the rear, 
enraged at the action of their comrades, assisted the 
Russians to shoot them down. Every man fell, and the 
piteous appeals of the wounded were unheeded. * Within 
a week,' says the Prince, * the last arm had signalled its 
unregarded prayer, and the shambles where the 600 had 
fallen was a place of horror.*'*' 

^ This view does not prevent a recognition of the Christian 
character of soldiers like Havelock, Stonewall Jackson or 
Gordon. Good men have held negro slaves, and John 
Newton, after his conversion, was commander of a slave 
ship and personally engaged in taking negroes from Africa 
to America, amid all the unspeakable horrors of the middle 
passage. Referring to these voyages, he says in his Journal : — 
'* I never knew sweeter or more frequent hours of Divine 
communion than in my two last voyages to Guinea, when 
I was either almost secluded from society on shipboard, or 
when on shore among the natives." (See Memoirs, p. 32.) 
The light of Christianity often needs to be concentrated 
upon time-honoured evils. 



commonly accepted view. He writes (the italics 
are mine) : — 

** If we look round us at the principles which 
at this moment regulate the action of States, 
in their external or international relations as 
well as those which are internal, we shall see 
that if these principles are not wholly Christian, 
they are also not pagan. They have a certain 
coherence, and they mark a very conspicuous 
advance as compared with the principles of 
the ancient world. Christianity has shown a 
power of modifying what it does not altogether 
supplant. The world even outside Christianity 
is still God's world. It is a world of which 
the essential characteristic is that it is pro- 
gressive ; and it may conduce most to this 
progress that it should be brought under the 
influence of the Christian precept^ not pure 
but in dilution. And may we not draw from 
this the augury that in the end, at some time 
which we cannot see, the social structure may 
be still more fully re-cast, under the influence 
of Christianity : * Nation shall not lift up 
sword against nation, neither shall they learn 
war any more ' ? " 

The other answer is that which has been given 
by the Friends. They have held that no supposed 
State requirements can justify the individual 
Christian in taking part in that which he believes 
is opposed to the will of God. They hold that 
whether or no a ** dilute Christianity" is all that 
is at present possible in the action of a partially 
Christianized State, such belief cannot affect 
individual responsibility. 

At the same time the Friend realize^ that fully 
to carry out his convictions in the spirit of his. 
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Master may be one of the highest attainments 
of his Christian life. But whilst he will urge 
such measures {e,g.^ arbitration, etc.) as may not 
be much beyond the moral standard of the 
State, he is not required to urge upon the Govern- 
ment of a partially Christianized country measures 
that could only rightly be adopted as the result 
of fuller Christian conviction. 

It was the great German theologian, Neander, 
who wrote : — 

** The attempt to accomplish, by legislative 
sanction, what redemption alone can do, would 
create a sort of stunted, Chinese life, but 

nothing better." ' 

«t 

The ultimate aims of the Friends and of 
those who agree with Professor Sanday are the 
same. It may almost be said that their primary 
conceptions of God*s will in this matter are the 
same. Both schools of thought may unite in 
their endeavour to lessen the occasions of war. 
But, in the sphere of individual action, the one 
is prepared in the present condition of the 
world to accept a dilute Christianity, whilst the 
other finds itself unable to accept any principle 
for individual action other than one based on 
what it believes to be the will and character 
of God. 

If it be thought that the latter view is so 
unpractical as to afford a presumption against 
its truth, two considerations may be borne in 
mind. The first is that the progress of human- 
ity in morals and religion has been largely due 
to the faithfulness of the few to ideals which 
were in advance of their time. When the early 

^ Life of Christ. Bohn's edition, p. 252. 



Christians braved death rather than burn a 
pinch of incense in the temple of the gods, it 
seemed, no doubt, a piece of pueriJe scrupulosity 
in the eyes of their neighbours; but the blood 
of the martyrs was the seed of the Church.^ 
And so no doubt the practical men of the 
day regarded the scruples of the early Friends 
as fantastically foolish when, rather than take 
an oath, they lingered for months or years in 
prison ; but it is now recognized that the cause 
of civil and religious liberty owes much to 
their steadfastness. There have always been 
two voices, one calling men up to the seemingly 
impracticable, the other bidding them follow 
the easy path of conventional morality — and 
looking back we can see that the first is 
(broadly speaking) the voice of God and the 
call to progress. 

The second consideration is the manifest 
fact that the Churches, by adopting the dilute 
Christianity policy, have signally failed to create 
a public opinion hostile to war. It has been 
truly said **that if all the. ministers of 
Christ's Gospel were with one voice, constantly, 
courageously, earnestly, to preach to the nations 
the Truce olf God, and were to denounce War, 
not merely as costly, and cruel, and barbarous, 
but as essentially and eternally unchristian, 
another War in the civilized world would 
become impossible." The disastrous results of 
the silence or halting utterance of the Church 
are seen in the present condition of Europe 
as one armed camp and in the awful wars 
which have desolated each hemisphere in the 
past half century. 

No wonder that the taunt of indifference is 
flung at the Churches by millions of Secularists 
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and Socialists who regard the religion of GUrist 
as an obvious failure, when they see that in 
times of war-delirium the Churches do little to 
allay the passions that hurry nations into 
combat. 

It is indisputable that on the Continent of 
Europe the strength of the Peace movement 
comes not from the Churches but from organized 
Labour and from the Socialist party. If they 
do not accept as an article of faith the 
brotherhood of man, they realise in advance 
the solidarity of European democracy. It is 
said that ** every [Continental] Socialist party 
resists in principle every proposal for an increase 
of armaments, every colonial expedition, every 
movement of a national hate, every encroachment 
of a military caste/'' In our own Parliament, 
it is to the Labour group, and not to the 
Bishops, that we look for emphatic condemna- 
tion of war. 

One important consideration is often forgotten 
when . discussing the practicability of a Peace 
policy, namely: that you cannot isolate a single 
principle or precept of Christianity and expect 
that, standing alone, it will possess magic 
efficacy. For instance, if a nation after long 

^ The following extract from the Daily News may remove 
a misapprehension existing in some quarters as to the real 
attitude of the Continental democracy to the War system: — 
** It happens, too, that the Socialist parties of Europe — the 
only parties of the Continent which consistently make peace 
a fast principle — have once more affirmed their faith in the 
creation of a democratic Militia as the real solution of the 
problem of defence. That doctrine has been exploited as 
though it were something novel, and significant of a trend 
towards Militarism.lJiThe fact is, of course, that for^Conti- 
nental Socialists the ideal of a democratic militia represents 
an antithesis to the actual conscript armies officered by a 
professional caste," 
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years of unjust rule rises in revolt, it is idle to 
ask the advocates of Peace: **What would you 
do in such a case ? '' The obvious answer is 
that, had the principles of Christianity been 
acted upon, there would have been no revolt. 

But along with an ineradicable spiritual 
instinct that war must be opposed to the will 
of God, perplexity bred of honourable thought 
is sometimes felt, which if put into definite 
shape might stand as follows ; — 

*' Do we in taking this ground frankly face 
the world as it is ? Is not the position anti- 
social ? Are we not escaping certain onerous 
duties necessary in the present state of the 
world, and shirking the rightful claims of 
citizenship ? *' It certainly needs to be remembered 
that those who refuse military service in any 
form should make proof of their patriotism by 
ample service in other directions. One might 
gather from the amazing statements contained 
in the following paragraph, that the writer of 
the Colloquy thinks that Friends have used 
their position as a cloak for indolent indifference 
to public duty. He says : — 

** There are so many things that we want — 
peace, security, leisure, religious and personal 
and civil liberty, the reign of law, good order, 
and O, many another blessing of the sort 
which, be it said, is not the sort that grows 
upon the hedge, but' is the painfully acquired 
result of centuries of arduous strife. These 
things we will have, but it appears that we are 
not prepared to fight for them, nor to permit 
our fellow citizens to fight for them, or to^ 
defend them, except in a feeble and inefficient 
manner, with, at the utmost, a * few revolvers.' " 
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Is ther^ no ** arduous strife '' but that of the 
battlefield ? Has the struggle of the Friends 
for civil and religious liberty been either ** feeble " 
or ** inefficient " ? Upon this question we may 
take the opinion of two distinguished men whose 
qualifications for forming a sound judgment will 
not be challenged. Dr. Westcott, the late Bishop 
of Durham, speaking in Westminster Abbey, 
said : — 

** We may think many of the details on 
which George Fox laid stress were trivial ; but, 
in spite of every infirmity and disproportion, 
he was able to shape a character in those who 
followed him which, for independence, for 
truthfulness, for vigour, for courage, for purity, 
is unsurpassed in the records of Christian 
endeavour. We cannot wonder, therefore, that 
the Society of Friends has achieved results 
wholly out of proportion to their numbers. No 
religious order can point to services rendered 
to humanity more unsullied by selfishness, or 
nobler in far-seeing wisdom." 

Very similar is the judgment of Dr. Alexander 
Maclaren, who, when addressing the Manchester 
Conference in 1896, said : — 

** No body of men, numerically so small, had 
ever exercised influences so great as the Society 
of Friends had done. The history of our 
national progress in matters of philanthropy, 
slavery, war, and other subjects, had been 
nothing more than the filtration down through 
layers of the community of the principles which 
their people had held nearly from the beginning, 
and which were deductions from their central 
beliefs." 
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It may indeed be questioned whether there is 
any lay element in the country which accepts 
more fully the duties of citizenship than do the 
men and women of the Society of Friends. 1 refer 
not so much to any efforts with which Friends 
are specially associated in the public mind, as to 
the well-known fact that wherever they are found, 
on Town Councils or in other local administrative 
bodies, they constitute an element of exceptional 
strength — of intelligent, practical, progressive and 
unselfish thought. If, as seems probable, local 
administration is destined to be the great instru- 
ment through which social reforms are to be 
worked out in the future, nothing better can be 
desired for the work than that its administrators 
may have the habits of mind and the training 
which are so commonly found in the Society 
of Friends.^ It is to be remembered that in 
a free country, government rests on the consent 
of the governed, although in the case of 
recalcitrants the last resort may be to force. 
Well-directed labour for the uplifting of the 
people and for the establishment of social 
justice does more for the ** reign of law and for 
good order" than troops of soldiers, as witness 
the remarkable diminution in crime since the 
passing of the Education Act in 1870. Anyone 
who has lifted the veil which hides from the 
ordinary observer the conditions of life in the 
slums of our cities will know how imminent 
is the danger to the State in the continuance 
of these conditions. He will know how exacting 
is the call for intelligent and sympathetic effort 

* There has been, happily, in recent years a frank recogni* 
tion on the part of Friends of that which is weak in their 
polity, but if there is to be a clear understanding of the 
problems which confront the Society, we must recognize the 
elements of its strength as well as of its weakness. 
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on the part of their more favoured fellow 
citizens. There is a passage in one of the 
essays by J. Esthn Carpenter which may be 
taken to set forth the peculiar needs of the 
day. The present task is ** to inspire the 
courage needful for slow and difficult investiga- 
tion ; to supply the patience and love demanded 
by drudgeries of inquiry and administration ; to 
maintain the steadfastness of labour and of 
hope which can toil on untiringly, though there 
be no goal in sight ; to quicken the vision 
which can group remote objects under common 
principles, and to nerve the shrinking will for 
the sacrifices which alone can carry principles 
into effect." ' Those who accept service in this 
spirit need not be disturbed if its form is not 
that of the prevailing fashion of the hour. 
We can appreciate the unselfishness of those 
who join the Volunteer rnovement believing 
that it may ward off the curse of Conscription, 
and wishing to discharge a duty to the State. 
But surely what is now needed is the lessening 
of every form of Militarism. Those who have 
acquired the habit of serious political thought 
about their own time may probably conclude 
that there are services more pressing than that 
of the Volunteer Corps. Mistrust of the foreigner 
is a lesson too often inculcated from childhood. 
To spend time in training oneself to kill a 
Frenchman or a German does not foster the 
habit of international goodwill ; yet it is upon 
the establishment of this goodwill that the 
realization of any high ideals of civilization 
in Europe will depend. The pessimist will 
'^continue to echo the conventional cries of 
the political market place.'* He is disposed to 

^Studies in Theology, p. 266 (J. Estlin Carpenter and 
P. H. Wicksteed). 
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regard ifttemational jealousy as a 'mark: of 
patriotism and to dismiss as an idle dream 
the anticipation of a time when friendly under- 
standing and mutual goodwill shall exist among 
civilized nations.' 

It is true that anyone holding the Quaker 
position with regard to war, may on occasion 
have to abstain from assuming responsibility 
for municipal order or public safety, if public 
opinion demands the employment of methods 
which he believes are wrong. Nor is this so 
foolish a position as the writer of the Colloquy 
tries to show. The principle involved is one 
which he would himself doubtless accept and 
act upon, although he might differ as to the 
incidence of its application. It is obvious that 
just in so far as the laws and actions of a country 
are Christian, does it become possible for Christian 
men to take part in its local or state government, 
and the reverse, of course, holds. For example, 
no one maintaining the views of the author of 
the Colloquy could have taken office under 

^ There will be a general acceptance of Mr. Morley's 
position, that the vital difference between a reactionary 
and a truly progressive thinker is, that while the reactionary 
thinker " rigorously confines his faith within the region of 
facts accomplished, the other anticipates a time when the 
endeavour of the best minds in the civilized world, co-operating 
with every favouring external circumstance that arises, 
shall have in the international circle raised moral considera- 
tions to an ever higher and higher pre-eminence, and in 
internal conditions shall have left in the chances and training 
of the individual, ever less and less excuse or grounds for a 
predisposition to anti-social and barbaric moods. This 
hopefulness, in some shape or other, is an indispensable 
mark of the most valuable thought. To stop at the soldier 
and the gibbet, and such order as they can furnish, is to 
dose the eyes to the entire problem of the future, and we 
may be sure that what omits the future is no adequate nor 
stable solution of the present." 
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King Bomba, nor under the Southern Con- 
federacy had it built up a State on the basis 
of slavery, nor would siich a one, I imagine, 
accept office under the present Russian Govern- 
ment. If, then, there are some governments 
whose principles and actions are so false that 
a clear-sighted Christian man cannot serve 
under them in any department, it follows almost 
certainly that even under better governments 
there are likely to be certain departments of 
work which conscientious men cannot undertake. 
In the war between England and her American 
colonists many British officers threw up their 
commissions rather than take part in a war 
they deemed unjust.' With things as they are 
in this country, in the twentieth century, it 
might be difficult for a Friend to serve in the 
Cabinet, but it is open to him to give effective 
expression to his convictions as a Member of 
Parliament. Many Friends fill the office of 
Magistrate with great benefit to the town or 
locality in which they live. Consistency does 
not demand that anyone should abstain from 
such service because once in a lifetime a case 
might arise in which he was unable to take 
an action which public opinion might demand. 

Three Friends take part in **A Twice Inter- 
rupted Colloquy.'* **J.W.," who evidently 
represents the views of the writer, is put forward 
as the one who thinks deepest and knows most. 
** Henry'' is the enquirer who helps on the. 
Colloquy, while Barclay Penfox is given as **the 
spiritual quintessence" of the Society. He is 
held up as a ridiculous figure inconsistent in his 
actions — ** the last of the Grand Lamas of 
Quakerism." He ** wears thread gloves with 

* See The Passmg of War, by James Anson Farrer. 
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placid conviction, and when called to use his 
pocket-handkerchief, does so under a sense of 
concern/' His ** garment is of the best old- 
fashioned West-of-England faced cloth, and of 
such amplitude that " he ** is wont to raise his 
skirts at a muddy crossing. His white neck- 
cloth is the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit." 
** All this,'' it is said, ** means money, but in 
the service of simplicity one must not shrink 
from sacrifice .... the Bishop of Small- 
chester hails him as * the best-dressed man in 
my diocese.' " Barclay Penfox thinks that he 
may be called to expostulate with the Khalifa, 
but his ** leadings " come to an end when he 
has been told that he might receive from a 
hundred to three hundred stripes with the kurbash 
and be loaded with chains. 

Now if by affectation or inconsistency any of 
us have brought our profession into contempt, 
let us profit by this satire. 

But on what ground is Barclay Penfox held 
up as a representative figure — **the spiritual 
quintessence of our Society " ? If the picture 
means anything it means that Penfox, and such 
as he, regard our ** testimony against war" as 
one that may be used by Friends for parade 
purposes, but is not one for which, if a day of 
trial came, they would be prepared to suffer. 

Is Barclay Penfox in any sense a representative 
figure ? The answer is not far to seek. The 
evidence that can be appealed to is on a large 
scale, it is recent, it is unquestioned, and it is 
decisive. Let anyone who doubts read F. G. 
Cartland*s volume entitled Southern Heroes^ or The 
Friends in- H^^T^z^, published in l895,''wifh"an 
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introduction by Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood. The 
history relates the sufferings which the Friends in 
the Southern States of America endured during 
the Civil War (1861 — 1865) for refusing to fight, 
and the heroism with which they faced terrible 
punishment and the prospect of death. Let me 
give a single illustration : — 

Seth W. Loflin ** had been a member with 
the Friends but a short time, when he was 
arrested as a conscript and sent to camp near 
Petersburg, Va. He was at once ordered to 
take up arms, which he refused to do, saying 
that the weapons of the Christian were not 
carnal, and that he was a Christian and for- 
bidden to fight. The officers evidently thought 
that by prompt and severe measures he could 
be made to yield his conscientious scruples, 
but they knew not of what spirit he was. 

** First they kept him without sleep for 
thirty-six hours, a soldier standing by with a 
bayonet to pierce him, should he fall asleep. 
Finding that this did not overcome his 
scruples, they proceeded for three hours 
each day to buck him down. He was then 
suspended by his thumbs for an hour and a 
half. This terrible ordeal was passed through 
with each day for a week. Then, thinking 
him conquered, they offered him a gun ; but 
he was unwilling to use the weapon. Threats, 
abuse and persecution were alike unavailing, 
and in desperate anger the Colonel ordered 
him to be court-martialled. After being tried 
for insubordination he was ordered to be shot. 
Preparations were accordingly made for the 
execution of this terrible sentence. The army 
was summoned to witness the scene, and 
soldiers were detailed. Guns, six loaded with 
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bullets and six without, were handed to twelve 
chosen men. Seth Loflin, as calm as any 
man of the immense number surrounding him, 
asked time for prayer, which, of course, could 
not be denied him. The supposition was 
natural that he wished to pray for himself. 
But he was ready to meet his Lord ; and so 
he prayed not for himself but for them : 
* Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.' 

** Strange was the effect of this familiar 
prayer upon men used to taking human life 
and under strict military orders. Each man, 
however, lowered his gun, and they resolutely 
declared that they would not shoot such a 
man, thereby braving the result of disobeying 
military orders. But the chosen twelve were 
not the only ones whose hearts were touched. 
He who holdeth our lives in His hand melted 
the hearts of the officers as well, and the 
sentence was revoked. He was led away to 
prison, where for weeks he suffered un- 
complainingly froip his severe punishments. 

** He was finally sent to Windsor Hospital 
at Richmond, Va., where he was taken very 
sick, and after a long severe illness, during 
which his Christian spirit and patience won 
the hearts of all around him, he quietly passed 
away, leaving a wife and seven children." ' 

As story after story follows through 250 pages, 
I felt that here was a chapter of Church history 
which deserves to be better known. Most of 
those who suffered were men in the humble 
ranks of life, but they were of the stuff of which 
saints and heroes are made. 

^ SotUhern Heroes, p. 211. 



I have brought forward this evidence from 
America because it is the most recent, but it 
is well known that during the rebellion in Ireland 
in 1798, the Friends in that country had the 
reality of their profession of the unlawfulness 
of war put to the severest test, a test which they 
met with signal courage and fidelity. 

These unquestioned facts dispose once and 
for all of the supposition that any figure can 
be taken as representative of the ** spiritual 
quintessence of our Society" whose ** leadings" 
in relation to peace suddenly evaporate in the 
prospect of suffering or death. 

The writer of the Colloquy holds that the 
youth of our Society ** who are no fools, and can 
see through a fallacy as well as their elders, have 
largely made up their minds that we have a 
weak case." Circumstances have made me 
acquainted with many of the best thinkers 
among the young men and women of our Society 
who are familiar with the departments of thought 
to which these problems belong, and whose 
intellectual horizons are wide. I cannot recall 
one of ^ these who is ** inwardly conscious of the 
ijintenability ", of the position that all war (using 
the ^yord ** war " in its broad and generally 
accepted sense) is contrary to the will and 
character -oif God. Nor are they wishful that 
the testimony of our Society shall be on^ whit 
less emphatic. They know that if the Churches 
spoke on this question with a clear voice, one 
of the great obstacles to the acceptance of 
Christianity by the rising democracy would be 
removed. It is not the ** little Peace meetings 
held in up-stairs rooms "that bring discredit 
upon our Christianity/ "It is leather the silence 
or apologetic speech of Christian teachers. 
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As citizens and social reformers, Friends have 
hitherto been among the pioneers of thought 
on this question of war. In the struggle with 
militarism there is no reason to lose heart. 
Those who are labouring for peace may be 
assured that it is no fitful or uncertain wave 
upon which the fortunes of their cause are 
borne. Private warfare has been abolished, and 
the area within which war exists has been 
steadily curtailed, while the possibility of bringing 
international relations within the area of the reign 
of law is now occupying the minds not only of 
statesmen, but of those who in every country 
are capable of a large earnestness about public 
things. 

I would appeal to the Author of the Colloquy, 
who is no lover of war, not to content himself 
with negations, or with slating borderland cases 
to clarify the thinking of his friends, but to lend 
his powers as a writer to the advocacy of the 
long overdue reforms in international procedure 
for which justice presses, and the attainment of 
which would release civilised nations from the 
intolerable burden of an armed peace and the 
appalling disasters that must result from modern 
warfare. 
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